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" At the time of the Mussulman invasion in Africa, a great
number of Christian families were transported by force into the
depths of Arabia. All those who remained were obliged to sur-
render their plains and valleys to their Mussulman vanquishers,
and, in order to escape death, to take refuge in the wild and
uncultivated ravines of the Atlas or beyond the hills of sand in
the oases of the Sahara.

"In the northern ranges these ancient masters of Africa
took the name, little by little, of Kabyles; in the oases of the
desert they called themsetves Mozabites and Touaregs; but
they all preserved their national language [the Berber], their
civil tradition, and for hundreds of years their ancient religion.

" Fourteen times, so says the Arab historian Ebn Khaldoun,
these people were forced to apostasy; fourteen times they re-
turned to Christianity, until at last, the sacerdotal office having
been gradually destroyed, Catholicism could no longer be main-
tained. . . . After the XlVth century no mention is made of
the existence of Christian communities in this country by any
of the historians or Arab travellers who speak of Northern
Africa."

Monseigneur Lavigerie is actively engaged at the present
moment in establishing missions and schools in Central Africa,
with a view to calling these apostates back to Catholicism
through persuasion, education, and charity.

The Kabyles are possibly amenable, but scarcely the Toua-
regs, the dreaded pirates of the desert, who live only by their
evil deeds.

The Director of the Museum and Library of Algiers showed
me a photograph of a chief among them who a few years since
had made himself notorious by committing a vile deed of treach-
ery against an esteemed missionary. This worthy propagator
of our faith had caused the chief to be imprisoned for some